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ABSTRACT 

This document describes a series of seminars held 
over a 2- year period to help plan for independent cund individualized 
instruction. The first year seminars resulted in the cojnception of a 
2- dimens ioncLl system into which all independent and individualized 
instructional programs could be fitted — i.e., the means or media 
(the ways of getting to the objectives) and control (the 
determination of who sets the objectives.) The participants were 
polled for their chief concerns in the area of individualized and 
independent study, and a checklist of guestions was developed from 
expressions of teacher concerns. Seven headings resulted that 
comprise an analysis of the management function and which were then 
used as the structure for the second seminar in 1>971. Among these 
headings were the processes whereby students responsibly entered 
worthwhile independent study programs, new learning environments were 
created, new learning environments were sustained, guiding students 
became a cross-educator responsibility, and student aijd program 
strengths and weaknesses were responsibly evaluated. Provisions were 
made for modifying these processes when necessary. The paper’s 
submitted to the seminars are listed in an appendix. (Pages 33-35 may 
reproduce poorly. ) ( Author /MLF) 
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FORWORD 

Future-Planning — ^ Act of Intelligence 

A school district can no more succeed in its mission without 
exercising the art of accurate prediction than can industry or the 
larger government. Predictability "is not only the poles tar of the 
scientist, .. .it is also the bedrock foundation of sanity, of adequate • 
everyday social and personal adjustment'* (Johnson 1946)^ Tucson Public 
Schools District No. 1 has been in the forefront of public school 
districts which have consciously used prediction as policy. Taxpayers, 
students, and teachers of District No. 1, for example, have benefited 
enormously, both financially and educationally, from the foresight 
of Herbert E. Cooper, Assistant Superintendent for Administration, 

\^rho spent eighteen years buying up parcels of desert land in accurate 
forecast of the rate and direction of Tucson's growth. (Gilman 1971). 

Although some may argue that predictions of another order, e.g., 
concerning the curriculum or methodology, are less obviously grounded 
in cause- and-ef feet relationships, we must insist that, if that is 
true, we must simply try harder to find them . A drift of attitude and 
practice in the face of so much evidence of both social change and the 
need for more change would seem to be a flagrant act of irresponsibility. 

This paper will attempt to state the case for an "anticipatory 
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democratic" effort of a largo number of Tucson Public Schools 
educators over a two-year period to help plan for independent and 
individualized instruction. Tlicir effort resulted in some tentative 
statements concerning the desirable nature of changed instruction 
in our time. It is greatly to be hoped that their effort will not 
bo ignored or overlooked in decision making. 



BACKGROUND 

o 

Individualization of Formal Instruction- -An American Dilemma 

From its inception, American society has tended to be strongly 
committed to the worth of individual performance (Glaser 1969) . 
Traditionally, however, this commitment has been tempered by 
exigencies of what has been considered desirable, perhaps absolutely 
essential, social, economic, and academic competition. In recent 
years, as an increasing percentage of young people remain longer and 
longer in the formal educational setting, educators have become aware 
of being more deeply impaled on the horns of a dilemma: the unrelenting 

pressure of the spirit of competition, working to constrain opportunities, 
contradicts a rising popular expectancy, if not demand , that opportunity 
be virtually limitless and of uniformly high quality. 

In education, one pattern of adapation to individual differences 
intended to maximize opportunity for successful individual performance 
has been to provide for limited optional objectives in learning, while 
simultaneously fixing the instructional program rigidly within each 
limited option. 'Hie adaptation seems to have created sharp cleavages 
among the performance capabilities of 1) youth without goals, 2) youth 
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with vocational goals, and 3) youth with academic goals. These 
cleavages increase the probability of perpetuating the social ills 
of ethnic minorities, of the socially alienated, and the economically 
disadvantaged. This solution to the individualization dilemma, while 
widely implemented, is less and less acceptable as the public becomes 
conscious of and receptive to the critical needs of all sectors of 
the American community . 

At the otlicr end of the continuum, another pattern of adaptation 
to maximize individual performance calls for wide variance of education- 
al procedures and the sequencing of broadly needed education goals to 
accommodate individuals as individuals. In effect, this adaptation 
approaches private tutoring in. mass educational settings — something 

that with educational technology and management techniques has at last 

» 

become thinkable (Brabner 1970, Umans 1971). In implementing this 
adaptation, the school ideally provides an elaborate diagnosis of 
the individual's learning habits and attitudes, achievement, skills, 
cognitive style, etc. From this analysis a prescription is made for 
a course of instruction which uniquely fits the individual. Tliis 
pattern would seem to hold great promise of helping to resolve the 
individualization dilemma at some time in the future. 

If the above two forms of adaptation to individual differences 
are perceived as extremes on a continuum, it would seem that real- 
istic thinking now would urge movement away from rigid programming 

o 

of instruction toward more flexible individually prescribed and 
individually implemented instruction. Futhermore, if competition, 
heretofore a reality factor, is really an essential condition of 
successful and responsible interaction in American society, education 



must not attempt to eliminate it, but must attcrajit to provide it for each 
student at his level and mode of tolerance. 

Teacher Initiative- -A Necessary Condition of Changed Attitudes and 
Practice in Formal Instruction 

Tlic needed adaptation to individual differences must be led by 
educators who, for the most part, have not been trained to carry it 
out. Critics have long observed tliat schools of education train teachers 
only in total class management of learning. Oxcept on their own initiative 
therefore, teachers arc not ready to diagnose and evaluate student per- 
formance on an individualized basis. 

It must also be borne in mind, that many teachers, especially in 
secondary schools, feel a strong commitment to profess their academic 
discipline. For them, (and there is a long tradition validating the 
claim), the integrity of the discipline outweighs most discussion of 
individual differences and their accommodation. Such teachers may 
accept uncritically the full implication of academic competition. For 
a long time, also, opinion has favored the selection of teachers who 
are strong subject-matter specialists. Attitudes and skills that 
might be especially useful in individualizing. instruction have not 
been important considerations in the employment and retention of 
teachers. Most practicing teachers, therefore, cannot now be expected 
to possess the training or the attitudes needed to implement individual- 
ized instruction. Tliis greatly exacerbates the present dilemma. 

In view of these circumstances, it would seem that if there is 
to be significant movement toward individually prescribed and individually 
implemented instruction, it will come about only because willing members 
of the teaching profession want it and join together to change their 



attitudes and practices in the needed direction. There must develop 
among them a real willingness to learn from the learner how to teach. 
This lias been the rationale underlying the Tucson Public Schools in- 
service programs, Independent Study (1970) and Independent and/or 
Individualized Study Management Seminar (1971). 

Planning the Independent Study Seminar, 1970 

Several members of the Central Staff saw widespread individualized 
instruction as one of a number of changes rapidly approaching on tlie 
educational horizon. Tliey believed there would be time to prepare -for 
it through "anticipatory democratic" processes if sufficient interest 
in doing so existed in the schools. Tims, early in the 1969-70 school 
year, Allan S. Hawthorne, then Assistant Superintendent of Secondary 
Education, formed a Pre-Planning Committee of three Secondary Education 
coordinators to study and recommend a planning strategy. 

Tlie Pre-Planning Committee polled all secondary teachers and 
administrators and the coordinating staff (Fall, 1969) for the degree 
and extent of interest and desire for involvement in an "Independent 
Study Seminar". Tlie following tentative definition of independent 
study was proposed as a focus: "A teacher-planned or teacher-guided 

course of study in which the student is granted more or less complete 
responsibility for organizing his work (or for using programmed and 
similar materials), pacing himself, planning objectives, utilizing 
resource persons and materials, etc., under conditions of quality 
control which do not frustrate the student's independence." 

About 40 respondents indicated an interest in helping plan the 
proposed seminar. Tliey met with the Pre-Planning Committee (December, 
1969) and agreed upon the essential framework of the seminar, forming 



a permanent Planning Committee of three teaclicrs and three coordinators 
to work out the details. In the meantime, about 30 teachers had signed 
up to make presentations and to lead the diJ?cussion that made up the 
seminar. 

In the final format, three presenters were each given 15 minutes of 
time for cx]>osition at two identical bi-weekly meetings conducted at two- 

I week intervals from January 12 through May 21, 1970. At each meeting the 

f 

presentations were followed by tlirec rotating small-gruMr . • >cussions at 
which participants were able to interact personally with any one, two, 
or all three presenters. 

Program of the Independ ent Study Seminar, 1970 

The program of the Seminar was published in advance as Proceed- 
ings of the Tucson Public Schools Seminar on Independent Study , which 
contained abstracts of the projected presentations. Tl^e proceedings 
are reproduced as APPONDIX A of this report. 

The Seminar was described in the January, 1970 issue of Up Date , 
Volume 4, Number 2, a quarterly publication of the Council on 
Instruction, Tucson Public Schools. This is reproduced as APPENDIX B 
of this report. 

Papers submitted to the Seminar are listed in APPENDIX C. The 
papers may be borrowed from the Educational Materials Center. 

F indings of the Independent Study Seminar, 1970 

In the final session of the seminar, May 21, 1970, David T. Smith, 
Coordinator of Science and member of the Pre-Planning and Planning 
Committees, presented the following diagram and analysis of the types 
of indopendent study programs which hail been discussed during the Seminar; 
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( Type A) Individual ly diagnosed and nrcscrihod learning activities 
arc usually related to school- or tcaclier-dcterrained means. The teacher, 
for example, decides on a particular set of objectives, performs a pre- 
test to determine the degree of proficiency in that objective, and then 
prescribes a learning activity designed to move the student from his 
present competence to that called for by the objective. Type A is 
usually developed for all students and is most often found in tlie 
"required" areas of the curriculum. Teachers who discussed this type in 
the Seminar: Ed Kuhn, Dorothy Engel and Josephine Muramoto, Violet Hurston, 
David Hooker, 1-clizardo Valencia, David Smith, Boh Thomas, and John Rockman. 

(T ype n) So If- Directe d Study also makes use of school-or teacher-made 
obiectives, hut allows the student freedom in the choice of means of 
attaining those objectives. Thus, a teacher whose objectives include 



mastery o£ some item of subject matter (U.S. History) or process 
(I.etter V.’ritinfi) will contract with a stmlont who in turn will 
study, practice, drill, or otherwise prepare himself to demonstrate 
the attainment of that objective. The result is self-directed study. 
Discussion of Type B, which is also most often found in required or 
sequential subjects and is usually reserved for high-ability students, 
is found in tlie presentations of Dennis Cawley, Stanley Wagner, Phil 
Roy, Merle Denning, Russell h’eir, and Lee Wright. 

( Type C ) Personalized Learning is characterized by the student's 
selection of objectives from among an assortment offered by the teacher 
or school. A pupil in a general area (shop) may elect to meet the 
objectives of the program by working with a particular medium of his . 
choice (e.g., sheet metal). Type C is reported most often used with 
average students in the elective areas. Often there is crosstyping 
of Types B and C, as is seen in the discussions by Mary Belle McCorkle * 
and Virginia Robinson. Other presentations dealing with Type C were 
made by Bob King, Susan Shoemaker, Chet Sheaf fer, Marjorie Benson, and 
Francis Ri chert. 

( Type D ) Independent Study allows the student the freedom of choice 
of both variables involved. Tlie student's objectives are developed and 
ho selects the means for their attainment. The student also takes the 
re.sponsibil ity of determining the proficiency level which marks the 
satisfaction of the program objectives. Type D usually involves the 
elective areas of the curriculum and is most often reported used with 
students of high ability. Presentations of this typo were made by 
Richard Gorby, Eldcn Mathews, and Winifred Murray. 

In his summary, David Smith saw existence of a two-dimensional 
system into which all independent and individualized instructional 
programs may be fitted, the dimensions being, 1) the means or media. 



i.c., the ways of j’cttinj^ to the objectives, and 2) control, i.c. 
the cictormination of who sets the objectives. Both means and the 
control exist on contimia. Put into this framework, the kinds of 
avail al)lo programs may be analyzed. Finally, this sort of analysis 
may give rise to the concept of the orchestration of learning activities 
by the teacher. 

Shortly before the end of the Seminar, the participants were 
polled for their chief concerns in the area of individualized and 
independent study. These were made the subjects of small-group 
discussions at tlie final sessioji: 

1) lloiv to control students in independent study programs; 

2) llo»v to motivate students; 

3) How to grade; 

4) Ho»ir, when, and if to limit independent study; 

5) How to get started, both from teacher and student points-of view; 

6) How to evaluate effectiveness ; 

7) Hoiv to anticipate potential hazards; 

8) How to exercise responsibility. 

The small- group discussions produced the following tentative 
conclusions (Spring, 1970): 

1) Student control 

Student control is one of the most critical problems in independent 
study because controls obviously diminish independence. However, it must 
be recognized that students arc not experienced in the independent 
handling of themselves and their learning affairs in formal school 
settings. For this reason, independent study should perhaps come by 
degrees until students prove their ability to function responsibly. 

As a matter of policy, every student should always have someone to 
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report to regularly, and should have projects in different subject 
areas to ensure that he will get a balanced education. 

2) Motivation 

Motivation develops from a set of personally meaningful 
goals and objectives, and from ideas or concepts that the student 
is able to handle. Motivation is intrinsic; it must be recognized, 
therefore, that not all students will be motivated by independent 
study. 

3) Grading 

t 

It seems contradictory and self-defeating to encourage and 
motivate a student to work independently and then not involve him in 
the evaluation of his work. Grading should be done by teacher and 
student evaluating outcomes together. 

4) Limitations 

It must not be forgotten that all learning is an individual 
matter, and that the student will learn what ho wishes in spite of 
a teacher. Teachers should redefine school objectives, since content 
and process arc constantly being confused. 

5) Getting started 

Gettinp a successful start is a matter of caution and of not 

going "wholc-hog". Independent study may be one of a great many 

*>• 

techniques employed simultaneously by a teacher. A gradual shift 
should be made from content orientation to. process orientation. 

6) nvaluatlng effectiveness- 

An accurate description of present behavior should be obtained 

# 

as a base for later measurement. Objectives should be carefully 
determined and precisely stated so that the student knows wliat he 
is expected to do. Anecdotal records mfiy be used also for a new 
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interpretation of goals nnd efforts needed to achieve them. 

7) Anti cipating potential hazards 

Ihe student should be required to demonstrate 100% familiarity 
with any dangers that might he associated, however remotely, with the 
independent study project. Some sort of evidence should be kept, 
perhaps but not necessarily in the form of a contract, that the student 
and his parents are aware of the nature of the program. Requests to 
leave an indejiendent study program should be honored, and an honorable 
exit from an independent study program should be provided. Tlie more rad- 
ical independent study programs may need the protection of a system- 
wide contract or definition of new relationships, perhaps by the Board 
of Education. 

8) Exercise of teacher responsibility 

Tlie teacher has the responsibility of 1) helping the student 
determine limits and goals} 2) involving students as a group on some 
occasions; 3) determining the stages of project development and deadlines; 
4) helping the student acquire the tools for making decisions and solving 
problems; 5) setting the atmosphere in which the student can function 
effectively; and 6) providing guidance, but not direction. 

Planning the Independent and/ or Individualized Study Management 
Seminar, 1971 

At the end of the 1970 Independent Study Seminar, a member of the 
Planning Committee analyzed the above expressions of teacher concerns 
and developed from them a checklist of questions which might he asked 
of any independent or individualized study program by a student, a 
parent, or a taxpayer. Tlie checklist appears as APPENDIX D of this 
report. The questions fall under seven headings which comprise an 
analysis of the management function: 

o 
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1.) Processes whercl)y a student responsibly enters a worthwhile 
independent study program; 

2) The processes of responsibly creating a new learning environ 

ment; 

3) The processes of responsibly sustaining the new learning en- 
vironment; 

4) Tlie processes of cross-educator responsibility for guiding 
students; 

5) Responsible uses of physical, material, and human resources 
to sustain the learning environment; 

6) Tlie processes of responsibly evaluating student and program 
strengths and weaknesses; 

7) Provisions for modifying processes when necessary. 

This analysis was submitted to the Planning Committee early 

in the 1970-71 school year, and was used by the Committee as the 
structure of a second seminar entitled Independent and/or Individual 
ized Study Management Seminar. 

The format of the second seminar was planned to follow sub- 
stantially that of the first seminar, except that instead of 
three presenters, each session was to be conducted by a panel of 
educators with experience in the management of independent or 
individualized programs. Hacli session was devoted to one. of the 
checklist headings which appear above. 

Program of the Independent and/or Individualized Study 
Management Seminar, 1971 

The program appears as APPONDIX I: of this report. 
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FincHnp.s of the Independent nnd/or Individualized Study 



Manag ement S eminar, 1071 

"Canments in Summary and Evaluation," a presentation 
by John I*. Bookman, appearing as APPENDIX F of this report, attempted 
in the concluding discussion to isolate the management of learning as 
an instructional function. The attempt was made to show that the 
student's time and energy, can, through the teacher's skillful 
management, be freed from mass constraints while his education is 
formed by striicture-for-learning designed for him more or less 
personally. Professional responsibility for initiating and main- 
taining structure at all times had been stressed throughout the 
Seminar, with the qualification that structure be as far as possible 
self-imposed by the student rather than super-imposed by the teacher. 

The notion of something akin to structureless and formless "instruction", 
an obvious contradiction in terms, was rejected. 

Participants at the final session developed the following guidelines 
for the management of independent and/or individualized study. 

Cuidline 1: New learning environments should be planned with 
caution, taking due account of the environment of the school. Planning 
must include all others on the staff who will be affected by it. 
Communication and feedback should be open and encouraged. 

Acceptance of the now learning environment should bo sought from 
all groups in the community affected by it. 

New learning environments should be created with full recognition 
of the existing limitations of the resources. 
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nuldcline 2 : A teacher raust be able to pull together sufficient 
knowledge of, learning theory, sufficient knowledge of a wide range of 
subject matter, sufficient sense of organization, sufficient experience 
in dealing with individuals to ensure reasonable success of the new 
learning environment. 

A student must be called on to make a clear statement of his 
goals, objectives and time use constraints to ensure reasonable 
success in the venture. 

Guideline 3: Tlie process of responsibly sustaining the new learning 
environment depends upon: 

a) Use of some form records. (One form should be a statement 
of progress in terms of objectives.) 

b) Records mutually developed by both teacher and student out of 
the project itself should lead toward additional study. 

Guideline 4: Given that the several educators share a mutual set 
of students involved in individualized program: Assurances should be 
made that tliosc educators agree upon the student program objectives 
and cooperatively coordinate the implementation of activities leading 
toward competence in those objectives. 

Guideline 5: Control of all parameters of the environment to the 
maximum extent .possible is necessary. Tliis calls for extensive, coop- 
erative pre-planning for all relationships: teacher-pupil, teacher- 
librarian, teacher-community resources, pupil-pupil, pupil- librarian, 
etc. 

A management center or some other facility for communication is 
necessary. Specific provision should be made for coordinating the 
resources and trouble-shooting the problems that the new learning 
environment creates. 
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Guideline 6; Hvaluation depends on responsibly established 
goals and being conscious of them. 

Assessment tasks that are set either too low or too high with 
respect to the objectives posed fail to help a student responsibly 
progress tlirough a program. 

Programs as well as students must be fairly evaluated. 

Guideline 7; Provisions for modifying processes should be pre- 
planned to prevent crises from occurring. It may be desirable, for 
example, to expect certain kinds of program failures and to develop 
certain techniques for recycling student learning opportunities 
depending on the nature of the program. Definitions should be developed 
to distinguish carefully among certain easily confused phenomena. 
Techniques of observation should be developed to help distinguish 
among them, e.g. time wasting, creative thinking, contemplation, 
needed relaxation, socialization which distracts from learning 
opportunities, and transactions of various kinds which promote 
unanticipated learning of a high order. 
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CONCLUSION AND RECOMMENDATION 



This report has been compiled in the hope of demonstrating 
the extent to which a large group of educators, broadly representa- 
tive of Tucson Public Schools' teache;rs and administrators, became 
involved over a two-year period in an effort to solve instructional 
problems through group interaction. It has been frequently charged 
that contemporary institutions are unresponsive to the needs of their 
members, in this case, both students and educators. This report should 
indicate that the charge is not always entirely true. One is aware, 
however, of a lack of machinery whereby the membership can get its 
proposed solutions to common problems translated into organization 
policy. The lack of such machinery is bound to create a feeling of 
impotence and frustration among those who sense strongly the need for 
concerted thought and action. It is recommended, therefore, that the 
deliberations of these seminars be subjected to additional scrutiny and 
contribution from other sources in the District, according to some 
plan, and eventually incorporated into a District philosophy without 
excessive delay. 
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Actualizer to Meet the Present Needs of Education in Our Society 
and World." 7 pp. 
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Murray, Winifred. "Independent Language Experiences Can Arrest 
Potei>tial Drop-Outs." 3 pp. 

Ricker t, Francis. "Independent Study in Science at Rincon High 

School: I) Independent Study As a Separate Course; II) In- 

dependent Study for In-Depth Study of Interest Areas for the 
■ Better Studeiits in Regular Classes." 3 pp. 

Robinson, Virginia. "An Individualized Approach to a Modern Dance 

Presentation Through a Self -Directed Inter-Disciplinary Project 
in the Arts." 4 pp. 

Roy Phil. "Another View of Independent Study: Sixteen Troublesome 

Problems." 5 pp. 

Sheaffer, Chet. "Independent Study in Cooperative Education 

(Distributive Education, Cooperative Office Education, Industrial 
Cooperative Education, Cooperative Food Education and Service 
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Smith, David T. "Science— A Process Approach, Re-Written for Present- 
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Smith, David T. "Summary of Independent Study Programs As Presented 
by Members of the Spring Seminar." 5 pp. (See pp. of this 
report.) 

Thomas, Robert G. "Individualized Instruction in Physics and Chemistry." 

3 pp. 

Valencia, Felizardo L. "Spanish for Non-Native Speakers, A Programmed 
Approach." 3 pp. 

Wedding, William F. "Planning a Junior High School to Teach Students 
to Think." 4 pp. 

Weir, Russell G. "A Learning Package for 11th Grade History Students 

Designed to Reveal Essential Skill-Abilities Related to Independ- 
ent Study." 4 pp. 

Wook, Charles E. "Change, The Children of Change and Teching Methods: 

A Means or an End?" pp. 

Wright, Lee. "Development of Verbal and Non-Verbal Expression through 
Interrelation of Written or Oral Language, Pantomime, Drawing, 
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CHECK LIST FOR THE EVALUATION OF NEW 
LFJ^RNING ENVIRONMENTS 
—by John F. Bockman 



1. The teacher responsibly creates a new learning environment* 



1. What evidence makes us think that this student can profit from 
this opportunity? 

2'. What and how much and when is this student going to have to contrib- 
ute to make this a worthwhile experience? Does the student have 
the resources? 

3. What and how much and when is the teacher or originator going to 
have to contribute to make this a worthwhile experience? Does the 
teacher or originator have the resources? 

4. Is the teacher or originator structuring himself in or out of the 
program? Why? 

5. Who (or what combination of individuals) has structured or will 
structure the program’.' for the student? What are his (their) creden- 
tials? 

6. If the program is unstructured., what makes us think that this student 
can structure a worthwhile program for himself? 

7. If the student flounders, on whom is the burden of structuring a 
program going to fall? Is it likely to fall on someone other than 
the teacher or originator? Will the student be left without assist- 
ance? Hox^ long? 

8. How well does the student understand his role in independent study? 
How has this been determined? 

9. Has the student really accepted this role? How has this been deter- 
mined? 

10. Have the roles of the student, the teacher, and any others been 
duly recorded? How? Where are these records? Who has access to 
them? 

11. Have the possible roles of others been considered, e.g. librarians? 
Has their consent been secured? Have they been taken into account 
in the anticipation of problems? 

12. Is some one person responsible for discharging the duties of this 
program? Who? Are others uninvolved? Why? 

13. To what extent and hov? is the responsibility shared? Is this 
recorded? Who shares the responsibility? 

14. Is there unanimity in serious matters among all who share the respon- 
sibility? If not, why not? 

15. Do circumstances require that one person more than others assume a 
high degree of risk? How are others protected if something goes 
wrong? 

16. What written information has been put in the student's hands? Where 
is this recorded? 

17. How have parents been advised? Have they consented? How? Where 
are the records? 

18. Is there a contract? Who wrote it? Where is it? 

19. Has the student received a thorough indoctrination in the nature 
and purpose of the program, his responsibilities, the risks, etc? 

How was this done? Is it recorded? Wl\ere? 

o 
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V ; 

20. Have all potential risks been thought out? Is there a record? 

Where? 

21. Do the student and parents know how the student’s work will 

be evaluated and by whom? Is there a record of parental reaction 
to this plan? 

22. Have parents expressed any reservations about this program? Is 
this recorded? What was done to satisfy parents? Are their 
reservations to be ignored? 

23. Have rules and regulations pertaining to the program; facilities, 
materials, and equipment to be used; conduct; use of time, etc.; 
been duly promulgated? How? 

« 

II, The student responsibly enters the new learning environment. 

1. Has the program been presented to the student as a requirement 
or as an elective? What is the philosophy behind this? 

2. If an elective, has the program been presented on a take-it-or- 
leave-it basis or has there been a deliberate effort to stimulate 
and motivate' the student? 

3. Is there any prestige attached to Independent study in the given 
environment? 

A. Does the opportunity seek the student or does the student seek the 
opportunity? 

5. Must the student be academically talented to enjoy this opportunity? 
Can an academically talented but irresponsible student study independ- 
ently, whereas the converse would not be permitted? 

6. Is there an effort to develop a strong set-to- learn? How is this 
done? 

7. Has the teacher or originator specified behavioral objectives for 
the program? What are they? 

8. Does the student know that he is expected to achieve these objectives? 
How is he informed? 

9. If objectives have not been specified or communicated, does anyone 
know what the objectives of the program are? Who? 

10. If the student is to develop his own objectives, does he know it? 

How? 

11. Does the student have any skill in developing objectives and in 
designing a program to reach them? How do we know? Where did he 

develop this skill? • 

12. Is there a system for aiding the student in understanding the objec- 
tives, given or potential? What is this system? How does it work? 

13. Does the student accept the t>^^ogram's objectives as his own? What 
is done to secure this? 

14. Is it possible for the student to modify the program’s objectives? 

How? 

15. Is it possible for the student to reject the program’s objectives? 

If so, what happens next? 

16. Is this program thought of as a new learning environment, or as 
"new wine in an old bottle"? What has been done to create a new 
learning environment besides modifying traditional roles? 

17. Is there a records system? What is it? Where are records kept? 

Who has access to them? Are there any notable gaps in the records? 

18. If the schedule is traditional, what has been done to modify the 

effects of its rigidity? Are students simply dumped in some central 
location where they continually distract one another? * 
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19, Are certain "abuses" tolerated?. Why? 

•20. In order to avoid certain abuses, are real independent study oppor- 
tunities restricted? What is done to secure a balance? 

21. To what extent is the student really trusted? 

22. To what extent is the student aided in learning independent study 
habits? How? 

\ 

III, The teacher and other agents. Including the students, responsibly sustain 
the new learning environment, 

1. For how long is the initial stimulus expected to last? Does the 
program have a buiit-in renewal system? What Is it and how is 
it to work? 

2. Is the student held accountable for time? Which time? Spent where? 
Periods of time or cumulative time?. School time or home time? 

How are these determinations to be made? 

3. Is the student in violation of a regulation if he spends given time 
doing something else? 

4. Is the expenditure of so much time an essential condition of learning 
(e.g., it takes anyone at least twenty hours of concentration to 
develop this skill), or is it relatively immaterial (e.g., one person 
will grasp a concept instantaneously, whereas another person may 
never fully grasp the concept.)? Has this been analyzed from the 
standpoint of accountability for time? 

5. If time is an essential condition of learning, does the program require 
keeping a record of time? If . not, why not? If so, how is this 
done? 

6. If the program involves skill development, how is this development 
supervised? 

7. Is there a syllabus of learning objectives? 

8. Does the student know what these objectives are? Does he have an 
opportunity to agree to them? How is this accomplished? 

9. Does the student have an opportunity to modify certain objectives 
within the given framework of objectives? How is this done? 

10, Is the achievement of objectives evaluAed? How? When? By whom? 

11, How is achievement recorded and reported? 

IV. Educators and others share responsibility for guiding students through the 
new learning environment toi/ard excellent learning outcomes. 

1, Is the supervision of this program an individual or a shared matter? 

2, What is the make-up of the group sharing supervisory responsibilities? 

3, Are .there any affected persons whose cooperation has not been specifi- 
cally solicited, e.g., librarians? 

4, Are there, any affected persons who have not been involved in planning 
and in decision-making?. Why? 

5, Are there any affected persons who are philosophically opposed to 
independent study or V7ho have serious misgivings about it? How is 
this problem to be met? 

6, Is any major portion of supervisory responsibility being unwittingly 
placed upon any more-or-less unwilling person? 

7, Will the program unwittingly cause problems for anyone? Is the pro- 
gram unwittingly being imposed on anyone? 

8, What has been done to develop a sense of the "shared environment 
for independent study? 
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In the high schools, what has been done to develop departmental rather 
than individual control of independent study? Differentiated roles — 
counselor, advisor, motivator, teacher, diagnostician, record-keeper, 
resource person, etc,? 

10. Does the supervisory group provide a congenial meeting or study 
place? 

11. Is the supervisory group able to keep the various roles distinct 
depending on need? Is there a tendency to encroach on the student's 
rights as an independent scholar? How is this assured? 

12. Is there substantial agreement in the group concerning evaluation? 

Is it in writing? 

V. Educators and students arrange for the responsible use of physical, material, 
and human resources to sustain the new learning environment. 

1. Is an effort made to create new associations for a new learning 
environment new space, new time arrangement, new ways of relating 
to the student? How is, this achieved? 

2. Are materials and equipment put within the control of the student? 

How is this done with safeguards? 

3. Are materials and equipment reasonably adequate to help attain the 
objectives of the program? If not, how are deficiencies to be 
remedied? 

4. If the student must go elsewhere for assistance, can this be done 
conveniently? Have potential resources been consulted in advance? 

5. Are the library and its personnel taken for granted or have these 
resources had an adequate voice in decisions concerning this program? 

6. Does the librarian retain certain discretionary rights which could 
significantly modify the program for a given student? Has this 
been spelled out for all concerned. 

7. Have the rights of all potential resource persons within the school 
been anticipated and protected? 

8. How will access to resource persons be controlled? 

9. Have advance arrangements been made to secure the services of volun- 
teer resource persons in the community? How has this been done? 

How are students advised? 

10. Do all resource persons have an adequate understanding of the program 
and their potential role in it? Are they sympathetic and agreeable? 

11. Is the program so structured that a major supervisory burden does 
not fall upon any resource person? 

12. Is the school library the only place in the school where independent 
study may be conducted? Why? 

13. Are students expected to develop independent study habits in the 
midst of general confusion? What are reasonable limits of tolerance 
in this matter? To what extent do school study conditions differ 
from those in the home? Should reasonable quiet prevail? 

14. Are there places in the school that offer quiet study for those that 
need it? 

15. What space and time inadequacies are predictable? Are they insur- 
mountable, or can the program be built around them? How? 

VI. Educators responsibly evaluate student and program strengths and weaknesses 
and provide for recycling or modification as needed. 



1. What pre-testing procedures will the program employ? What post 
testing procedures? 
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2. Will the program have a self-evaluation system? How will it func- 
tion? How will it be supervised? 

3. ^That will be the relationship of evaluation to announced objectives. 

4. Is there a grading policy? What is it? 

5. Will the student have a voice in the grading? How? 

6. How will the evaluation be reported to parents? To counselors. 

7. Will an anecdotal record by kept? Who will keep it? 

8. Will the evaluation be discussed with the student? How, when, and 

by whom? 

9. How will feedback from the student and others be collected and 
processed? Will it be made part of the evaluation of the program? 

10. Will the program itself be evaluated? How? 

the service of the TPS Research Department be used? If not. 



1. Will the student be permitted to drop the program without penalty? 
Permanently? Temporarily? 

2. Is the program flexible enough so that radical changes may be made as 
needed? What procedures have been developed for any contingency 

that may arise? , t. <» 

3. Are. student attitudes to be measured? How? Attitudinal changes. 

4. Will student attitudes be allowed to modify objectives? Relation- 
ships? 

5. Docs the program recognize the student’s need for rest and reassess- 

ment, that learning goes by fits and starts more than by constant 
orderly progression? How is this provided for? « u • 

6. What specific problems are imaginable in the implementation of this 
program? What solutions are possible? 



why not? 

VII* Educatorj 
as needed. 
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Independent Study and/or Individualized Instruction Management 

Seminar Series 



This Seminar series is planned to present a series of ideas 
which might develop into an integrated system of management guide- 
lines for independent and/or individualized instruction in the 
schools of the district. Tliis is not a course on ivhat to do 
this is an opportunity to think together with a group of teachers 
who have tried various ideas themselves. The aim is to help you 
construct guidelines for working with pupils in your classes as 
individuals. 

The Seminar series will consist of eight sessions as listed below. 
It is planned to meet first on Monday, February 8, 1971, at 1600 
(4:00 p.m.) in Lower Level 8 at Rincon High School; and every other 
Monday thereafter. (The March 8th* meeting is at Roskruge Junior High 
School.) 

Uach session will generally consist of a preliminary panel type 
presentation and discussion which will be followed by small group 
question and response periods. We will vary this format from time 
to time but we will always end promptly at 1800 (6:00 p.m.) 

********************************************************************* 



SnSSION 1 ; Monday, February 8, 1971-4:00 p.m. LL8, Rincon High— 
Mrs. Dorothy Engel, Moderator. The processes of responsibly creating 
£ new learning environment; the set-to-lcarn; instruments for securing 
purposefulness -helping students analyze learning objectives and securing 
student affirmation of these; a records system; scheduling. 

PANEL ; 

Mr. A1 Slawson- Ass't. Prin. Pupil Personnel- Sahuaro High; Miss 
ninny , Moore- Eng. Teacher, Sahuaro High; Mrs. Josie Murainoto-Phys. Sci. / 
T-eacher, Sahuaro High. 



SESSION 2 : Monday, February 22, 1971 - 4:00 p.m.-LL8, Rincon 
lligh--I).T. Srnitli, Moderator. The processes whereby students responsibly 
enter worthwlii 1 e independent study programs ; description and delineation 
of the student's responsibility, the teacher's responsibility, the 
organization of the program; instruments to record the new roles, 
relationships, and responsibilities; contracts; advice to parents; 
legal matters. 



PANEL; 

Mr. Orlo Eager, Prin.-Doolen Junior High; Mrs. Donna Marie Kane, 
1st gr. Teacher, Lincwcaver Elcm. ; Mr. Sam Westmoreland, Math. Teacher, 
Cholla High. 
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SnSSION 3: Hondav, March 8*, 1971-4:00 p.m. - Uoskrupe Junior 
lligh-Miss Joyce Sprinkle, Moderator. The processes of responsibl)^ 
sustaining the new Icaminp envi roninent » instruments for keeping ^ 
track - time sheets; learning objectives syllabi; periodic objectives 
contract form; periodic objectives evaluation forms. 

PANEL: _ 

Miss'“Sue Clark- Health 8 P.H. Teacher- Tucson High; Mrs. Andrea 

Milligan- Interraed. Teacher, Exploratory Learning Center; Mr. Jasper 
Wilson- Science Teadier- Roskruge Junior High. 

SESSION 4: Monday, March 22, 1971, 4:00 p.m. - LL8, Rincon High 
-Peter Gazzola, Moderator . The process of cross-educator response 
hility for guiding stud ents ; the shared school and community environment; 
interdepartmental corrdination and control of independent study (com- 
munication, scheduling, monitoring); cross -educator consultant and/or 
advisory roles; anticipating and defining new educator and student 

roles. 

PANFL* 

Hr. S a nuel Turner- Read. 6 Art Teacher- Pistor Junior High; Mr. 
Borald Hendrickson, Prin. -Catalina High; Mrs. Jane Johnson, Eng. Teacher 
Cliolla High; Mrs. Mary Belle McCorkle, Prin. -Ericks on Hlem. 

SESSION 5: Monday, April 5, 1971, 4;00 p.m. - LL8, Rincon Iligh - 
Mr. Bill Mitchel 1-Moderator. Responsible uses of physical, material^ 
and human resources to sustain the learning environm e^; new ^ . 

TocationT controlled use of media; controlled use of library, controlled 
access to human resources in the school; securing controlled use of 
volunteer resource people in the community; space problems; making do 
with inadequacies of all kinds. 

PANEL: 

Mrs. Barbara Hannum- Librarian, Catalina High; Miss Gertrude Wagner- 
Principal, Sewell Elementary; Mr. Phil Roy- Business Education teacher, 
Palo Verde High; Mrs. Virginia Sisco- Language Arts Teacher, Wakefield 

Junior High. 

SESSION 6: Monday, April 19, 1971, 4:00 p.m. - LL8 Rincon High - 
Mrs. Violct ~ l hi7ston, Moderator. The processes of re^)onsi^ eyaluati n^ 
student and program strengths and weaknesses ; pre- and post-testing, 
grading by achievement of student-made or student affirmed learning 
objectives; reporting to parents; reporting to counselors; the anecdotal 
record; discussing achievement with individuals and groups; the us 
surveys and questionnaires; working with the Research Department. 

PANHL: 

Dr. Charles Grubbs, Dir. Research and Development- Ed. Center; 

Hr. Conrad Quenelle, Prin. -Palo Verde High ; Mr . Francis kickert- 
Science Teachcr-Rincon High; Mrs. Dorothy En^el , ^cienca Teachcr- 
Snliuaro High; Dr. A. J. Gehrels, Language Teacher- Palo Verde High. 
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SnSSION 7; Monday, May 3, 1971, 4:00 p.m., LL8-Rincon High 
—Mrs. Lee Wright, Moderator. Provisions for modifying processes 
when ncccssaryj changing horses in inidstrcain; distinguishing among 
pos i ti VC , n cut ra 1 , and negative attitudes of students ; recognizing 
need for and allowing reflection, contemplation, experimentation; 
problems and possible solutions. 

Pi\N0L: Mrs. Mary Belle McCorkle, Principal- Erickson Elementary^ 

Mr. Jerry McHenry, Science teacher- Carson Junior High; Mr. Leonard Bryan, 
Librarian- Choi la High; Mr. Richard Gorby, Social Studies Teacher- Doolen 

Junior High. 

SESSION 8: Monday, May 17, 1971, 4:00 p.m., LL8 Rincon High 

—Mr. A1 Zammit- -Moderator. Summary and evaluation, John Bockman, 
Coordinator of Foreign Languages, presenting. After a review by 
Mr. Bockman, small groups will be organized to re-examine each 
session. At least one guideline from each will be proposed to the 
general audience just before closing. 

PANEL: Mrs. Dorothy Engel, Teacher, -Sahuaro High; Mr. David T. 

Smith, Coordinator of Science; Miss Joyce Sprinkle, Teacher-Tucson High; 
Mr. Peter Gazzola, Associate Coord. Research Teacher-Palo Verde High; 

Mr. Bill Mitchell, Librarian, Palo Verde High. 

In-Service Credit is available for all participants who attend 
at least seven (7) sessions, including the final (8th) session. 

Your school office has an in-service credit application form which 
should be filled with the Personnel office prior to the second session. 
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TUCSON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Corononts In Summary and Evaluation 
by John F. Bookman 

(Independent Study and/or Individualized Instruction Management 
Seminar Series, Final Session; Summary and Evaluation, May 17, 1971) 

The seminar which we have concluded was concerned with the man- 
agement of study and instruction. Independence and individualization 
of learning should not distract us from this fact; We were concerned 
with the management of learning and the management of instruction . 

Management of one kind or another has always been a function 
of the teacher. At one time, for example, managing a pot-bellied stove 
was an important management task of a teacher. In Itself, the term 
management presents us with few difficulties. It is when we Isolate 
management as a discrete instructional function that certain problems 
can arise in our thinking. They arise because we may believe that the 
management function somehow detracts from or dehumanizes the teach,^^ 
funetion. Perhaps this is because managing the pot-bellied stove did 
detract fran teaching, and managing in the sense of policing halls 
does dehumanize teaching, .But these are management ”jobs", not 
the management function of a teacher. Evaluation, for example, is 
an instructional m anagcincnt function. Giving grades and entering 
them in a hook are "jobs". Evaluation is the human act of a rational, 
sensitive being, we may assume. Assigning a grade--well, it sometimes 
just doesn't make much sense. So let us carefully discriminate between 
management as a function of the teacher and "jobs" which a teacher 
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often has to do in the discharge of his functions. 

It was iny task to attempt to summarize and evaluate what we 
did. In this task I had the help of the chairmen of the sessions of 
the seminar. To start us offy I offered some Ideas which I hoped may 
help us see that good management is what we do when we instruct jjell. 
As a foundation for what I proposed, I suggested that there are two 
principles that we must hold firm to ; 1) There is no efficient 

and effective learning without efficient and effective instruction; 
and 2) There is no efficient and effective instruction without 
efficient and effective management. This suggests that nothing 
purposeful happens unless it is caused . These principles apply whether 
we are thinking of traditional teaching, individualized instruction, 
or independent study. A corollary of all this is to soy that while 
we may wish to increase the number of options for learners, chaos 
is never an option. 

From time immemorial, good teachers have wrSstled with two 
dilemmas concerning a balance in their functions. The dilemmas have 
never been so acute and so universal as they ore today. Social and 
technological changes have suddenly created a Protean age—one in 
which almost anything can become almost an^ything else at almost any 
moment. As llanzeli expresses it, we are today galaxies away from our 
concerns of just yesterday. As rapid as change was in the generations 
immediately preceding ours, the cruciallty of the matter is that 
changed, as Strashelm points out with such insight. 
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I offered as the first dllenima facing the teacher: 



Dilengnn Number i 

Paternalism and autocracy in the teaching act 
are now inappropriate and Increasingly unaccept- 
able; but an abdication of critical functions 
and accountability by competent instructional 
leaders will not be tolerated by society. 



The tasks of management in resolving the dilemma are suggested 
in points 1 and 2 below: 

1. Reduce or eliminate an Inordinate domination of 
learning by the teacher. 

2. Preserve all the critical functions and the 
accountability of the teacher. 

In a properly Integrated system of management, solution 1 
refers to the management of learning processes; solution 2 refers to 
the management of instructional processes, which may or may not in- 
clude teaching in the traditional sense. 

I offered as the second dilemma facing the teacher: 

Dilemma Number 2 

Universal' learning must be accessible to all; 
yet excellence of performance must be achieved, 
both in some absolute sense and to the highest 
level of individual c apabilifty. 

The tasks of management in resolving the dilemma are suggested 
in points 3 and 4 below: 

3. Proportion educational opportunity almost exactly 
to the capability of the learner; and 



4. Promote excellence o£ achievement absolutely and 
In terms of Individual capability. 

In 8 properly integrated system of management, solution 3 
refers to the management of learning processes; solution A refers to 
the management of instructional processes, which, again, may or may not 
include teaching in the traditional sense. 

If this analysis is correct, and if management of learning 
and instructional processes offers hope of resolving these dilemmas, 
then it is important that we carefully construct our concept of 
management. 

We began our construct with the base that all teaching will 
occur in a programmed or a non- programmed mode. The non-programmed 
is more familiar to us from traditional processes. The programmed mode 
is to some degree an emerging mode, but it parallels the non-programmed 
as for as management needs ore concerned, and should cause no difficulty 
in the development of our construct, (Refer to figure showing relation- 
ship of 8 modes of teaching. Adapted from Jakobovits, see page 11.) 

On the base of both the non-programmed and the programmed modes, 
we can further develop our concept of management by positing the mass 

• mode. This is familiar to us. We manage teaching and learning for 

$ 

mosses of 30 to 40 pupils called a class . • (Treated as one mind with 
30-40 bodies.) Teaching can and does occur in the mass mode, so we 
may hove imagined that learning, too, can and does occur in the mass 
mode. Nox^, learning can and does occur in a mass setting, but it 
cannot and does not occur in a mass mode . If learning does occur. 
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whether or not in a mass setting, it occurs in an individual mode. 

This is an important distinction to make, beeause it has a direct 
bearing upon our efforts to create individual modes of instruction. 

We may manage well the mass mode as it pertains to teaching, but we 
may fail miserably to manage the learning processes of the individual 
in the mass setting. 

In the mass mode, we recognize with no trouble that teaching 
occurs in the tutorial mode. Very simply, the teacher tutors, that 
is toaches, a mass of 30 to AO pupils called a class, as though It 
were 1 individual with 30 to AO incidental faces. This is the act 
that means teaching to some people, and that*s why the term teaching is 
now a troublesome one. The teacher who talks, tells, explains, argues, 
peps up, cajoles, or threatens a class is functioning in the tutorial 
mode. 

Now, let's face it, most teachers have recognized from the year 
one that telling, etc., is often counterproductive, and often does not^ 
result in learning. There is no necessary causal connection between 
teaching and learning. Such perceptive te«chers have functioned 
factlitativelv part of the time. (Maybe a very small part of the time, 
but maybe, also, a good bit of the time.) They have usually done this 
by causing a lot of transaction to occur within the mass of 30-A0 
students. This is still moss mode instruction, but when the teacher 
causes learning processes to act rather than talks subject matter, 
he is acting facultatively. 

HoWf these same parallels are found in the programmed mode. 



oxccpt that the tutorial function may be taken over by a program 
entirely or to some degree. Sufficiently sophisticated programming 
can also assume the facilitative function, with or without the mediation 
of a teacher. 

We see a gap in our construct. In fact, half our management 
construct is undeveloped. 

By inserting the Independent or individualized mode, we add to 
our construct the notion that the student can be managed. I don*t 
mean "bossed". I mean his learning processes and instructional pro- 
cesses which provide structure for learning can be managed, when a student 
is not treated as part of a mass but is treated as an individual. 

(Let us remind ourselves that the student has never learned as a mass, 
but only a mess.) What we are trying to do now is to free him 
from mass constraints while yet providing the management without which 
learning will be neither efficient nor effective. The whole purpose 
of this seminar was to answer the question: "How do we manage Instruc- 

tlon for independent or individualized study?" 

At this point, I would like to reiterate the first principles 

a 

I suggested in the beginning: Without Instruction there is no learn- 

ing. Without management there is- no instruction. Thus, by inserting 
the independent or individualized mode into our construct, we are 
demonstrating, I think, that independence and individualization are 
coordinate modes (with the moss mode) in the construct of management. 

Here, I believe, some go astray. Some assume that independence or 
individualization implies that the student does what he wants to do. 
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vhen he wants to do it, how he wants to do it, etc. without the con* 
straints of form and structure, as though this, bloclc (individualized 
mode) had no place in our management construct. 

The individualized mode is the deliberate and purposeful struc* 
turing of a learning system for the individual by the teacher or by the 
individual himself. The independent mode is the deliberate and purpose- 
ful structuring of a learning system by the individual for himself with 
a minimum of external constraints. The teacher facilitates the struc- 
turing of the learning system to some degree or other. If the teacher 
is not facilitating this to some degree required by the needs of the 
individual student, there is possibility of serious defect of management 

(misfeasance) . 

Now, if we put all these little cubes together, we see our non- 

programmed construct as a unity of variable modes. 

And by putting all these little cubes together, we see our 
programmed construct as a unity of variable modes. When they are all 
arranged in a single cube, we illustrate the unity of eight variable 
modes of instruction which require management. The blue sections 
represent teacher-directed modes, the yellow sections represent teacher- 
facilitated modes. Needless to say, each section is good, valid, morel, 
etc., in Itself. 

Now, instruction is surrounded by a host of variable constraints: 
personnel, personality, the shape of the curriculum, course content 
and materials, classroom activities, assignments, teats, timing, grading, 
the schedule, administrative expectations, etc., etc. 
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Effective and efficient management will require a professional 

a 

decision from the teacher concerning which of the 8 modes of instruc- 
tion will be applied to the teaching/learning processes, given the 

of each variable in the educational operation# Ihus there is 
really no possibility that all the yellows ore good, all the blues are 
bad, or vice versa. One mode may be more judiciously applied than 
another under certain given constraints, bearing in mind the needs of 
a particular individual or group. In general, however, we may be 
justified in concluding that historically and for psychosociological 
reasons, we are moving toward the yellow cubes, (individualized facil- 

itative modes). 

Now, in this seminar we analyzed seven processes of management 

/ 

of independent and/or individualized instruction. We thus focused on 
half this cube without pretending, I hope, that the other half did not 
exist. I think what we were saying in this seminar is this: "Mass 

teaching modes are in some sort of trouble today. Tutorial modes are 

a 

in some sort of trouble today. At least in some places. Cube 4 is 
especially in trouble today. What can we do to understand better the 
individualized and the focilitative modes, and how can we learn to 
manage them so that this new movement, if that is v?hat it is, does not 
result in chaos, turmoil, and universal ignorance." 

Going back to our dilemmas. Society seems to be telling us today 
that we must reduce, and in some cases eliminate, teacher domination of 
learning, but that we will be held strictly accountable for learning 
outcomes. We must ensure that all have an equal opportunity for acce ^ ss ^ 
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to ail learning processes, but that all must strive for excellence and 
many must achieve it. We doubt that this can be done through constant, 
consistent application of mass tutorial modes. It seems to be becoming 
increasingly obvious that these dilemmas can be solved only by the 
greater application of well-managed individualized-facilitative modes. 

The seminar concerned itself with seven sets of processes in 
the management of independent and/or individualized facilitative or 
tutorial modes of instruction (cubes 1, 2, 5, and 6) which it is 
thought may help solve the two dilemmas. 

In the final session we were charged with the task of recom- 
mending guidelines for working with students as individuals utilizing 
the processes that had been considered. 

Our procedure; You divided into 7 groups to work with the 
person who chaired the original session which considered the set of 
processes in detail. You attempt^ed to formulate at least one guideline 
which we thought should become part of an integrated system of guide- 
lines for management. 

Fifteen minutes before the end of the session, the groups • 
returned and each chairman reported on the deliberations of his group. 

f 

Any person is free to react to the proposed guidelines in any 
way he chooses. We simply request that the input be recorded or written 
and submitted so that a complete record will be available. 

What will happen to the guidelines? 

First of ell, everyone present will receive a copy of the 
deliberations of the final session. 
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The Steering Comnittce will analyze the results and the guide- 
lines will be disseminated for additional reaction and input. 

After that, it may appear that the guidelines are of such form 
and validity that they should be recommended to Board action of some 
sort at the earliest possible date. On the other hand, it may appear 
that further refinement is needed. Further action awaits the outcome 
of the work of the final session. 
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